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Howard Scott 

Chief Technocrat 

Explains 

TECHNOCRACY 


T he word technocracy, as representa¬ 
tive of a new body of thought, means govern¬ 
ment by science. It has no connotation of dic¬ 
tatorship by the technician. 

Technocracy is therefore a method of scientific pro¬ 
cedure in government. 

This continent has no cause for gloom or fear of 
chaos, but we must face the inconvenience of change. 

If the trends of the past century continue at their 
present rate, this continent will shortly have to decide 
whether or not it is going to bequeath to its children of 
today and of the generations to come, a still greater 
debt load and an ever-increasing unemployment, vt-ith 
the result of a steadily decreasing standard of living 
for all. 

During the two hundred thousand years prior to 
1800, the biological progression of man, in his struggle 
for subsistence on this earth, had advanced so far that 
the total world population in that year reached the ap¬ 
proximate number of 850 millions. During the subse¬ 
quent 132 years world population has reached 1800 
millions. Most of this increase in the human species 
has been made possible by the social introduction of 
technology in the machine age. 

With the number of unemployed greater than this 
continent’s population of a century ago, with more 
energy and mineral resources than any like area on 
the world’s surface, we have failed to profit from tech¬ 
nological advances, and find ourselves with an econ¬ 
omy of plenty existing in the hodgepodge of debt and 
unemployment. 

We stand today on the threshold of a new era of 
well-being. The high road to this new era can be one of 
orderly progression under technological control. 
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Tech NOCRACY 

A Bloodless 



Chapter I 


T echnocracy, the word that is on 

everyone’s lips today, is being hailed as 
a solution to an economic condition 
which now threatens to disrupt our economic 
civilization. These conditions, according to 
the theory of Technocracy, are pointing to¬ 
ward : 

A revolt of the unemployed; 

Half of population dispossessed of homes; 
Unemployment doubling and tripling; 
Debts repudiated. 

This is a startling picture. And yet, figures 
indicate that unless a vast change is made in 
the political and economic system of this coun¬ 
try we may soon face a collapse of our present 
social structure, the downfall of currency, and 
utter chaos taking the place of orderly govern¬ 
ment. 

What are the forces which might bring us 
to such a pass? 

Technocracy now points out why we are 
coming face to face with ruin unless steps are 
taken to avert the disasters which threaten 
America. 

Bluntly speaking. Technocrats have declared 
that the development of machinery is increas¬ 
ing at such a rapid pace that within a few years 
so many men will have been discharged that 
the few remaining workers can no longer af¬ 
ford to support the unemployed by charity and 
the unemployed will arise in revolt to take by 


force the necessities of life which they are no 
longer able to earn by their own efforts. 

Up until the past fifty years our methods of 
social regulation and government sufficed. 
Now one machine after another has been or is 
being perfected to take the place of the worker. 
Huge ditch-digging machines are in operation 
to take the place of, not a few hundred, but a 
thousand men at a time. 

Adding machines, more accurate than human 
brains and many times faster, have taken the 
place of bookkeepers and can multiply, divide 
and subtract in an instant, where hours of labor 
were formerly involved. 

Tractors and gang plows can till a vast farm 
in a week where a small army of plowmen were 
formerly employed. 

Automatic telephones are displacing tele¬ 
phone operators, as it is possible for all manual 
labor to be removed from the process of carry¬ 
ing out telephone connections. 

Automobiles can be built by a handful of 
men where ten years ago hundreds were re¬ 
quired. 







An entire home can be assembled and quick¬ 
ly bolted together, replacing the workmen 
who formerly spent months laying brick, put¬ 
ting on plaster and shingling the roof. 

An endless list showing how machinery is 
displacing man-power could be presented if 
further proof were needed to show the menace 
of the machine age upon the present economic 
system. 

It is, however, obvious that it is only a ques¬ 
tion of time when machines will have displaced 
so many workers that.an entirely new system 
of providing the peoi)le of the earth with a liv¬ 
ing must be devised. 

Technocrats Tackle Problem 

O UR economists have been aware of the fact 
that the next few years must provide a 
solution to these problems and have been work¬ 
ing on various theories for years. 

One group of engineers and scientists now 
known as Technocrats have recently burst 
upon public consciousness with an outline of 


present trends and are charting the march of 
events to discover, if possible, what can be done 
to save us from chaos. At the present rate of 
increasing unemployment, 30,000,000 may be 
out of work this year! What can be done? 
Here is a vast, rich country filled to overflow¬ 
ing with products and yet millions of men are 
going hungry and watching their wives and 
families suffer from privation. 

Factories are filled with clothing, shoes, and 
luxuries which remain unsold. 

Carload upon carload of automobiles await 
buyers. Billions of bushels of wheat rot in 
elevators and bale upon bale of cotton is left 
without a market. Granaries groan with loads 
of raw foodstuffs, while people starve. 

We see armies marching upon Washington 
demanding relief. Penniless veterans'6f the 
World War cry for assistance, knowing not 
how to extract a living in a country that is 
overflowing with the wherewithals of life. 
They ask for bonuses knowing that even this 
request has an insecure economic foundation 











that is at best a makeshift, but a makeshift that 
may save many from starvation. 

We know that a huge array of police officers 
stands between millions of men and the things 
they want and must have. As unemployment 
mounts into more millions, how many more 
police or soldiers will be needed to stand guard 
over Stores filled with products no one can buy, 
guarding the fences that surround the over¬ 
production of countless factories? 

These are the questions which the Techno¬ 
crats have tackled. 

I'he Man at the Wheel 

A r the head of this group of men is Howard 
. Scott, who, whether madman or genius, 
has at least served to waken a nation to the 
peril that confronts it. 

Howard Scott has become a legendary figure 
shrouded in mystery. However, something 
should be known of the “Xo. 1 Technocrat” 
who has focused the attention of thinking peo¬ 
ple everywhere upon the scheme now called 
'I'echnocracy. 

Scott claims to have been born in Virginia and 
educated in Ki^rope and is said to hold degrees 
from three or. four universities. For the past 
ten years he has been quietly working with a 
growing group of technicians upon the plan 
which has now burst forth to take the country 
by storm. 

Writing in The Xew Outlook, Wayne W. 
Parrish .says that Scott was the technician in 
charge of the building of the Muscle Shoals 
project. ”Tn his earlier years he traveled wide¬ 
ly over the world and directed engineering pro¬ 
jects in Mexico. Spain and other countries. He 
is 6' 2", refuses to have a ‘doctor’ before his 
name, and has turned down a profes.sorship in 
order to devote his entire time to the comple¬ 
tion of the energy survey.” 

Those who belittle or decry the scheme 
known as Technocracy declare that Scott was 
only a cement mixer at Muscle Shoals and that 
he was accused of war-time .sabotage and dis¬ 
missed. Doubtless history will find Scott an 
absorbing character for discussion, but it will 
give him credit for making the nation con¬ 
scious of the science of economics. 

The Theory of Technocracy 

ACTlXf j as a spokesman for all the eminent 
JLX. scientists who are involved in working out 
a scientific and bloodless "revolution,” Scott 
proposes that some new substitute for the pres¬ 


ent system of employment must be reached. 

Since there are too many men for the jobs, 
obviously jobs should be divided up among 
everyone capable of working. In order to ac¬ 
complish such a proposal without turning to 
Communism or other isms which so far have 
proven as unsatisfactory as the economic sys¬ 
tem under which we now suffer, a new founda¬ 
tion must be found. 

That foundation. Technocrats claim, can be 
had in energy valuation. Everyone is capable 
of expending energy whether by brain work 
or manual labor. 

Under the present system we exchange this 
output of energy in dollars and if no one re¬ 
quires our energy we do not receive dollars to 
spend for our living. 

Instead, then, of obtaining dollars. Techno¬ 
crats proposed that energy be exchanged for 
certificates and that all work be divided so that 
each person has an opportunity to expend 
energy and obtain certificates entitling him to 
a share of the country’s wealth. 

Twenty Thousand Dollars a Year 
Income for Everyone 

U NDER the present price system, which 
has been in force for 2000 years, wealth 
is measured in dollars and cents and can be 
hoarded. One man may be the possessor of a 
billion dollars and pass this on to his children. 
Wealth can be accumulated by one man who 
controls thou.sands upon thousands of others 
that rely upon this one man’s generosity, judg¬ 
ment and business acumen for a livelihood. 

Yet it is obvious that a man with a billion 
dollars cannot enjoy a meal or a movie any 
more than a man with a few dollars, and that 
riches, when they reach a certain excess, are 
useless. 

On the other hand, it will be possible. Tech¬ 
nocrats declare, to utilize all the present labor- 
saving machinery, divide up the work so that 
if every man labored a little more than six 
hundred hours a year for twenty years, his 
efforts would entitle him to an income of ap¬ 
proximately $20,000 a year! 

Instead of scrapping machines in the hopes 
of providing employment, we would increase 
the number of machines used and thereby earn 
more and more leisure for everyone. Resources 
are such that every family could live in luxury.. 
To many critics of this scheme the whole 
idea smacks of Communism, but Technocrats 
declare that Communism is based on the same 
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old price system, calling for the exchange of 
money, and that under a new economic system 
the price system would be abolished. 

While it is admitted that no method has as 
yet been worked out in detail which would 
provide an entirely satisfactory substitute for 
the present system, Technocrats have advanced 
several theories. 

One of these ideas is to use energy certifi¬ 
cates. These certificates would be used instead 
of money but would have no value to anyone 
other than the person whose energy earned the 
certificates and the certificates would become 
invalid in a year or two. 

This opens up an astounding field of reflec¬ 
tion. Imagine a world in which robbers and 
bandits were eliminated and bootleggers put 
out of business, kidnappers eliminated and all 
such members of society thwarted because 
they would have nothing to steal. Under our 
present system the government is obliged to 
pay “to the bearer on demand” a silver dollar 
on presentation of a certificate to the Treasury. 
No questions are asked as to how the individ¬ 


ual obtained possession of that dollar certifi¬ 
cate other than to attempt to tax the man who 
owns it. With energy certificates replacing 
the dollars no thief could rob a man at the 
point of a gun and then go out and spend his 
ill-gotten gains since only the true owner of 
the certificate could spend the certificate and it 
would have to be spent within the time limit 
set. 

In such a fashion we would also prevent 
automatically the hoarding of great sums of 
money and no man would be able to pass on to 
his children the output of his energy. This 
would not be necessary since everyone would 
be assured of an income well in excess of all 
needs whether the parents were rich or poor, 
since no longer would we have rich or poor un¬ 
der the system of Technocracy. 

Whether we criticize such a plan or not, we 
must admit that the United States is now in a 
condition closely bordering upon disaster. The 
capitalistic system is on the verge of collapse 
and something must be done to arrest the slide 
downward into violence and revolt. 


AMERICA MUST HELP HERSELF 

by HOWARD SCOTT 


A merica can expect no help in the solution of 
L its problem from any current social theory. 
What has the world to ofler toward such a solu¬ 
tion? No European importations of social or polit¬ 
ical theory can have the slightest value in solving 
the operational problems facing America today. 
No theory of social action or governance now ex¬ 
isting or proposed in Europe would in any way be 
endemic to that unique set-up of geologic con¬ 
formation, technique, equipment, and personnel 
peculiar to North America. 

America stands on the threshold of that new 
era, but she will have to leave behind all the wish- 
fulfilling thought and romantic concepts of value 
that are the concomitants of a price system. So, 
too, all philosophic approaches to social phenom¬ 
ena, from Plato to Marx, must be avoided. Eco¬ 
nomics, that pathology of debt, must likewise be 
discarded with the other historical antiquities. 

Technology has introduced a new methodology 
in the creation of physical wealth. It is now able 
to substitute energy for the man hours on the 
parity basis that 1,500,000 foot pounds equals one 
man’s time for eight hours. National income under 
the price system consists of the debt claims ac¬ 
cruing annually from the certificates of debt al¬ 
ready extant. Physical income within a conti¬ 
nental area under technological control would be 
the net available energy in ergs, converted into 
use-forms and services over and above the opera¬ 
tion and maintenance of physical equipment and 
structures of the area. 


Individual income under technological control 
would consist of units commensurate with the 
quanta by which the rate of flow of the physical 
equipment is measured throughout the continent. 

Any system of value under a price system is a 
certification of debt. Any unit of measurement 
under technological control would be a certifica¬ 
tion of available energy converted. Such units of 
certification would have validity only during the 
balance load period for which they were issued. 

Technocracy proposes no solution—it merely 
poses the problem raised by the technological in¬ 
troduction of energy factors in a modern indus¬ 
trial social mechanism. Continental America pos¬ 
sesses all the essential qualifications for such a 
mechanism — sufficient energy and mineral re¬ 
sources, adequate water precipitation, more than 
enough arable land of proper chemical stability, 
highly developed technological facilities backed by 
a trained personnel, powerful research organiza¬ 
tions. All these things are entirely sufficient to as¬ 
sure the continuance of a high energy standard of 
livelihood for at least a thousand years, if they are 
operated on a non-price basis with the technologi¬ 
cal means known at present. 

America stands now at the crossroads, con¬ 
fronting the dilemma of alternatives. The pro¬ 
gression of a modem industrial social mechanism, 
is unidirectional and irreversible. Physically this 
continental area has no choice but to proceed with 
the further elimination of toil through the substitu¬ 
tion of energy for man hours. 
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-OR Wealth for All? 


Thirty families evicted from tenements in the Bronx, 
New York, who were thrust unceremoniously with their 
belongings into the street, were aided by 2,000 sym¬ 
pathizers who hurled missiles at police from windows 
and fire escapes. Photo shows belongings piled in street. 


Housekeeping in the streets—a symbol of what the unemployed 
are coming to? Such scenes are becoming common in large cities. 
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Chapter 11 


The Price System Doomed? 


F our PDEX million men out of work be¬ 
ginning with the year 1933 are wonder¬ 
ing if it will re(|nire a bloody revolution 
to give them the living they are willing to earn. 
They know that money is at the root of all the 
evil which confronts them and it is not sur¬ 
prising, then, that one of the sharpest swords 
in the hands of the Technocrats strikes at this 
evil. 

Money as a medium of exchange is subject 
to fluctuating values, can be hoarded, can be 
|)assed on by inheritance, and is subject to a 
vast number of disadvantages which are ab¬ 
horred by the Technocrats. 

What substitute can be made which will 
overcome the disadvantages of the price sys¬ 
tem? First, Itit us consider the disadvantages 
from a standpoint of the theory of Technoc¬ 
racy. 

The Vicious Circle 

I X the lirsl |>lace the price system involves 
debts. 'Phe capitalistic price system re<|uires 
that money be borrowed in order to produce 
goods. The consumer is the one who has lent 
money to the producer. When a stockholder 
puts the money he has earned from the original 
expenditure of his energy into a factory or rail¬ 
road or oil well, he is lending money at inter¬ 
est. The manufacturer then proceeds to pro¬ 
duce goods to pay for the mone}' borrowed. 
This interest on the money borrowed mounts 
uj) at a rapid rate and the producer must turn 
out an increasing amount of produce to pay for 
the money which he has bt)rrowed. 

The next step in this vicious circle comes 
when the producer loses markets in this coun¬ 
try or in the world market and has to cut down 
the cost of his i)roduct in order to earn enough 
money to pay for the interest on his borrow¬ 
ings. New machinery is used to increase the 
efficiency of the plant. For a long time it was 
possible to give employment to men building 
this machinery but the time comes when the 
man released through the invention of one 
machine cannot find a job in another field. 

The next step in the circle comes when the 


])roducer has cut wages, done away with labor, 
and taken many other steps to reduce the cost 
of his product in order to pay interest on his 
borrowings, it then becomes evident that the 
consumer has not the money to buy the prod¬ 
uct ! 

F'inally we reach the stage where the pro¬ 
ducer has turned out a large amount of goods 
but because he has thrown so many men out 
of work trying to reduce the cost of this prod¬ 
uct he can find no one to buy it. 

At this stage the entire system collapses. 

The producer has borrowed money and must 
pay for the money with interest. If he can¬ 
not pay he must go broke. When he goes broke 
the stock in his company is worthless and the 
bank which owns some of his stock and the 
consumers who own some of it, lose their in¬ 
come. Like a house of cards, failures fall fast 
upon failures. The company goes into bank¬ 
ruptcy, the bank fails, the depositors have no 
money to buy goods with, another company 
which depends u])on these people to buy goods 
fails and so on until the colla])se is general. 

Devices to Prevent Disaster 

M any devices have been tried out to fore¬ 
stall this disaster, 'fhe government sets 
up a reserve. Debt moratoriums arc declared 
and emergency measures taken to halt failures. 

.\11 this would be unnecessary, Technocrats 
declare, if the price system were abolished. 

It is true that we have gone into many panics 
and dei)ressions, each one more complicated 
and serious than the one preceding. 

It is declared that renunciation of debts 
through bankruptcy, through failures or 
through moratoriums can stem the tide of de¬ 
pression but such a method is obviously faulty. 
It works tremendous hardshi|)s upon everyone 
and is, from a scientific point of view, ridicu¬ 
lous. 

Economists and scientists have pointed out 
for years the fallacies of such a system and we 
know that there will always be depressions and 
panics following boom times unless some new 
economic system is devised. 


We Pay for Machines Long After They’re Junked 
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Both the locomotives shown 
in the above picture are in fine 
running order—but the small¬ 
er engine, built some 50 years 
ago, is unusable because it is 
obsolete. Technocrats point 
out that the monster locomo¬ 
tive shown alongside its small¬ 
er but older brother will like¬ 
wise be obsolete in a few 
years—ten or twelve at the 
most, considering how rapid¬ 
ly technical advances come. 
Yet the bonds issued to get 
funds to build the big engine 
will draw interest for 80 
years, and at the end of that 
time the face value of the 
bonds must be repaid — 70 
years after the locomotive is 
junked! Technocracy believes 
that the vast pyramiding of 
debt has outrun the country’s 
income by fantastic leaps and 
bounds, and that the top- 
heavy structure must soon 
topple of its own weight. 






















The System of Technocracy 

I F we are to replace the price system with 
another system, then Technocrats propose 
that a scientific basis of exchange be employed. 

This new system could very well be based 
upoma measurement of energy and the ex¬ 
change of energy for produce. This is called 
the theory of energy determinants and is based 
upon “the Energy Survey of North America” 
which has been going on for ten years under 
the supervision of Howard Scott. Scientifical¬ 
ly, all energy can be measured. The units of 
measurement are expressed in horsepower, 
calories, footpounds, ergs, and other termi¬ 
nology employed in physics. 

The energy produced by a ton of coal can 
be scientifically measured and will not vary. 
The energy produced by waterfall can be meas¬ 
ured accurately and it is known that a certain 
amount of water pressure will produce a cer¬ 
tain amount of energy. 

On the other hand, a dollar bill fluctuates in 
value and the prices of commodities go up and 
down so that no one knows today what the 
price of a commodity will be tomorrow. If we 
use energy as a basis of exchange, these fluctu¬ 
ations will be avoided and we shall get down 
to bedrock in measuring our wealth. In other 
words, we always know the energy contained 
in a gallon of gasoline but we never know from 
one week to the next how much coin will have 
to be spent to obtain that gallon of gasoline. 

A way can be found scientifically to measure 
the energy value of a man from the point of 


view of physical or mental labor instead of dol¬ 
lars and cents that will be at least more equita¬ 
ble than the present system. Where now a 
man may be clever and capable and yet receive 
a fraction of the income of a man only a frac¬ 
tion as intelligent, the new system would equal¬ 
ize the reward. 

This is probably one of the most attractive 
angles of Technocracy. Men hate injustice 
more than anything else and injustice and un¬ 
fairness have resulted in many revolutions. 
Probably the United States today would be 
still a colony of Great Britian, had it not been 
for unjust taxation without representation. 
France might still be a Monocracy, as is Eng¬ 
land, if the common people had not resented a 
system which kept them in abject poverty 
while the nobility rolled in wealth. 

Technocracy, therefore, reaches into the 
very fundamentals of the makeup of mankind 
when it proposes scientifically to eliminate the 
injustices practiced under the present system. 

Of course, if Technocracy threatens to de¬ 
stroy individualism or the spread of progress 
it will be rejected. 

America is a nation of intense individualists 
and any plan which prevents the individual 
from exercising his ambition to succeed would 
be doomed to failure. This is one of the most 
difficult problems which Technocracy would 
have to work out but Technocrats declare that 
it can be done by rewarding the expenditure 
of energy with energy certificates, the ex¬ 
change of which could be enjoyed by that in¬ 
dividual winning extra recognition during his 
lifetime. 



Less and less human labor is needed even to produce machines. One man at a switchboard controls this manufacturing process. 
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chapter IV 


Secret Inventions Which 
Could Ruin Industry 


T oday we live in an age of amazing 
progress yet undermining all the bene¬ 
fits of invention is the fear of ma¬ 
chinery. 

No one knows when he may be thrown out 
of a job by a new machine. 

This is no new problem to be faced by the 
working man. For years we have lived in fear 
of the very machinery we were creating. As 
soon as laborers first discovered that ma¬ 
chinery was throwing them out of work the 
great battle started, and it will not end until 
civilized mankind has invented a new system 
of social government and economics which 
will do away with the fear of losing jobs 
through machinery. 

When the factory system first went into 
effect in England, dispossessed workers des¬ 
perately fought to smash machinery in a futile 
battle against the encroachment of the ma¬ 
chine age. That battle still goes on. 

In the course of time laborers formed them¬ 
selves into Unions, primarily to guard them 
against the encroachments of machinery. We 
find Unions setting forth in minute detail just 
exactly what each worker is entitled to pro¬ 
duce and earn, and a thousand make-shift 
methods are employed to hold production 
down to the point where the demand for a 
product can be maintained by making that 
product scarce. 

As time goes on the worker learns that the 
machine cannot be whipped. 

Why then cannot a new deal be made where¬ 
by instead of holding back, we push our ma¬ 
chinery to the utmost and enjoy the leisure 
that machines have given us? Why should we 
fight machinery when under the system of 
Technocracy we could make machines do more 
and more of our work so that we would have 
more and more leisure to enjoy life? 

These are questions proposed by the expo¬ 
nents of Technocracy. The answer must be 
given eventually. “Why,” say the Techno¬ 


crats, “should we not face the facts and reach 
a satisfactory conclusion without further de¬ 
lay?” 

Who Will Lose His Job Next? 

U NDER the present system not only is the 
future of each individual job holder un¬ 
certain but we are also faced with the problem 
of what to do with the unemployed. 

We live in as much fear of the unemployed 
as we do of the machines that cause their un¬ 
employment. 

How soon will the day arrive when the 
workers can no longer afford to pay the taxes 
and support the charities which take care of 
the unemployed? Even today we find land¬ 
lords fearful of removing tenants who cannot 
pay their rent. We are afraid of pushing the 
unemployed to a point where they may rise 
against us. At the same time jobless men are 
staging demonstrations in every large city, de¬ 
manding a chance to earn a living. 

It is, as we have pointed out, impossible to 
predict when a new machine will come along 
to throw another class of workmen out of jobs. 
Women who find employment as stenogra¬ 
phers may sometimes wonder what would hap¬ 
pen if a machine were put on the market that 
could be made so cheaply as to replace their 
efforts at the typewriter. Newspaper em¬ 
ployees wonder what would happen if news 
gathering sources were consolidated and 
broadcast over radios. Factory workers fear 
the day when one man pushing a button can 
control all the machinery in a plant. 

Obviously a civilization which suffers con¬ 
tinually from fear of progress cannot endure. 
Eventually the day must arrive when, instead 
of fearing each new invention, mankind will 
welcome it as another addition to his leisure 
and as a means of increasing his happiness. 

Technocracy holds out hope of a solution for 
these problems. 



These two men control the huge Battersea Station of the London Power Company which furnishes current for scores of sub¬ 
urbs clustered around the city. Nerve centers like this, requiring only one or two human brains in control, illustrate the Tech¬ 
nocrat’s theories on the relationship between men, money and energy. Such plants are duplicated in all large communities. 


Puny Man-Power Oan’t Compete With Machine 
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Four modern turbines like that above, of 300,000 kilowatt 
hour capacity, running 24 hours a day, generate as much 
power as is produced by every adult worker in the United 
States. Technocracy would distribute the energy output of 
such machines for the benefit of man—not in competition. 
















Withholding Scientific Discoveries 

I T is hard to believe that in this advanced 
and scientific age, where competition is 
keen to introduce labor saving devices that 
scientific discoveries would be withheld. 

Our ^system, however, is such that if some 
of th/ known inventions were to be released, 
only chaos could result. Within a few years 
great organizations and huge industries would 
utterly collapse. Think of what might happen 
if— 

Our automobiles would last forty years; 
Razor blades would last a lifetime; 
Clothing didn’t wear out. 

These are only a few of the inventions which 
are withheld foV fear of what might happen. 
Our system of barter and trade depends entire¬ 
ly upon replacing outworn products and if the 
rate of replacement is upset the entire eco¬ 
nomic structure is upset. 

If each man possessed a razor blade which 
would last a lifetime, what would happen to 
the razor blade factories? In a couple of years 
they would have i)roduced enough of the new 
type of razor blade to last the country for a 
generation and^then another horde of workers 
would be thrown out of jobs. 

Nonetheless,^ Technocrats declare that a 
razor blade such as this has been perfected, 
with a tungsten carbide edge on a steel wafer 
base—a blade that would keep its edge for a 
lifetime — and costing only thirty cents! To 
place such a blade on the market would be ut¬ 
terly demoralizing. 

Television to Replace Theaters 

I T has been known for some-time that a tele¬ 
vision set has been ])erfected which would 
easily empty the theaters of the country and 
wreck one of our largest industries. 

This set could be installed in the home on a 
rental basis for a few dollars. Three or four 
central broadcasting stations strung across the 
country could broadcast an entire motion pic¬ 
ture with sound effects, and the family, with¬ 
out leaving the house, could enjoy all the en¬ 
tertainment now obtained in the theater. Im¬ 
agine, if you can, what would happen I 

Buildings costing billions would be render¬ 
ed useless. Thousands upon thousands would 
be thrown out of work and yet if it were not 
for the tact that we depend upon earnings 
measured in dollars, society could enjoy this 
tremendous benefit. Obviously with the mo¬ 
tion picture industry so closely amalgamated 
with the theater industry, it would be suicide 


for this great industry to place such a device 
on the market. 

Technocrats have explained also how auto¬ 
mobiles could be manufactured which would 
last forty years. To put such an automobile 
on the market would in a few years reduce the 
great automobile industry to a skeleton of its 
former self. The.se automobiles are no fig¬ 
ments of imagination, but could be economi¬ 
cally produced and could function efficiently 
for 350,000 miles. Constructed of rustless 
steel and frictionless bearings, individual wheel 
suspension and boat type bottom, this new 
tyi)e of automobile would last the ordinary car 
owner a lifetime. But without replacements 
the life blood of trade is so radically reduced 
that the automobile industry would totter and 
collapse after supplying the cars needed. 

It is commonly known that rayon was with¬ 
held from the market for twenty years through 
fear of what would result when this invention 
was released. This cheap substitute for silk is 
now a commonly accepted product. It was 
only released because it provided more work 
and effected only a temporary hardship upon 
silk manufacturer.s. Tho.se who depended upon 
the manufacture of silk could substitute ray¬ 
on and survive. 

A Substitute tor Wool 

B ut what would happen to the gasoline in¬ 
dustry if the new secret formula for pro¬ 
ducing gasoline cheaply from corn were to be 
disclo.sed? Think of the disaster to our oil 
wells and refineries! 

Or what would happen to the clothing in¬ 
dustry if the fiber plant called “ramie” were 
to be used instead of wool and cotton ? 

Ramie is a fibrous metal plant which can 
make not only clothing but paper and other 
products. It can be planted and cultivated 
easily and on land that would raise one hun¬ 
dred and fifty pounds of cotton, fifteen hundred 
pounds of ramie could be grown. From this 
raw material can be made clothing of remark¬ 
able wearing capacity which would take dyes 
and which has a lustre and attractiveness that 
render it adaptable in every way to clothing 
purposes. 

Its use as paper would give us a product 
that is so strong it cannot be torn by human 
hands and yet it would be cheaper than wood 
pulp. Two or three crops a year could be ob¬ 
tained. Seven times stronger than wool, ramie 
has an added advantage in that it is also- 
stronger wet than dry. 

Yet what would happen to the clothing indus¬ 
try ifweworeclotheswhich lasted s^ven times as 


Technology Affects Not Only Man, but Entire Industries 
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Huge and substantial though an industry may be, it can be done to death overnight by some new invention. Just as the photo¬ 
graphs show how woodsmen, ore crushers, and ditch diggers have been put out of work, «o docs the drawing show how cer¬ 
tain recent developments have threatened entire industries. Many revolutionary inventions are withheld from fear of consequences. 






















long as the clothes we now wear? With more 
clothes on hand now than the people can afford 
to buy, obviously a product which would re¬ 
quire even less replacement is not to be thought 
of in present economic conditions. 

We must be deprived, because of our out¬ 
worn economic system, of still another boon to 
mankind. 

Technocrats claim they could supply water¬ 
proof leather shoes guaranteed to wear two 
and one-half years. Right now machinery in 
this country can produce shoes at a rate so 
much faster than anyone can wear them out 
that the shoe industry is suffering from over¬ 
production as much as any other industry. 
And how could the shoe manufacturers con¬ 
template with equanimity a product which 
would last ten times as long as the ordinary 
product? 

Even witlr replacements we must change 
styles and set up new fads in order to hasten 
replacement of clothing. Actually the cloth¬ 
ing in a person’s wardrobe today goes out of 
style faster than it wears out—another device 
to increase the necessity for replacement. 

Technocrats tell of a machine which could 
lay a road pavement sixty feet wide at the rate 
of eight miles a day with a crew of six work¬ 
ing in eight hour shifts. 

If such a machine were put into operation 
think of the laborers thrown out of work. And 
yet no one enjoys labor when it means long 
hours of tedious toil and aching muscles. 

Despite the fact that machinery saves us 
this torture we are afraid to use it! 

In one city men were given shovels, and 
machinery put away so as to make more work. 
The same makeshift solution to economic dif¬ 
ficulties is going on in many States where the 
lot of mankind is deliberately made more hard 
in order to adjust man to an outworn system. 

Under Technocracy we would not only use 
machines and inventions but we ^ould wel¬ 
come them, and the dull torture of labor would 
be minimized and reduced as each new ma¬ 
chine came into use. 

Photo-Electric Cells 

R ecently a new invention has been 
brought out which may further revolu¬ 
tionize industry as its uses are developed. This 
is the photo-electric cell. By means of this 
mechanism a person can drive up to his garage 
and the garage doors will open and close after 
him. When a beam of light from the head¬ 
lights falls upon the cell electric contacts are 
made and machinery set in operation. Apply¬ 


ing this principal to factories it is possible for 
a man to sit at his desk in one city and oper¬ 
ate a plant in another city merely by pushing 
buttons. 

One such factory already mentioned, located 
in New Jersey produces rayon. Everything is 
automatic even to the setting of the color of 
the dyes that go into the vats. 

Electricity has been man’s servant for many 
years, and in thousands of ways. But it has 
been a servant without a brain. The photo¬ 
electric cell furnishes that brain. 

The tremendous power of rushing water¬ 
falls has been converted into electricity and 
sent in this form of energy across miles of 
high-power lines through city after city, year 
after year. In each city a portion of this power 
could be tapped and converted and re-convert¬ 
ed into other forms of energy; into heat for 
cooking, into whirring wheels urged on by 
electric motors. Every energy function of the 
human body could be duplicated by electricity 
except the one function of judgment, of dis¬ 
crimination—the power to say “yes” or “no” 
or “stop” or “go.” 

Now the photo-electric cell has been intro¬ 
duced, and it can do that very thing which 
heretofore has kept electricity a dumb, tire¬ 
less servant. 

The photo-electric cell can say “yes” or “no” 
or “stop” and “go”—it can tell the difference 
between colors of beer in a brewery and scrap 
all the brew that does not come up to stand¬ 
ard, It can stop the production of a plant in 
the twinkling of an eye by its amazing sensi¬ 
tivity, automatic in accuracy. 

A Robot Inspector 

T hink of the number of inspectors the 
photo-electric cell will throw out of work! 
There have been factories built which were 
entirely automatic except for men who passed 
upon the quality of the work turned out. Even 
then, human error in discernment and judg¬ 
ment was ever present. 

Now the photo-electric cell can shut down 
a plant to a dead stop in a fraction of a second, 
before another single unit of inferior grade 
has been manufactured. 

This merciless automatism is justifiable, say 
the Technocrats. Why not? Errorless man¬ 
ufacture is effected at a pace which would kill 
thousands of sweating souls were they to at¬ 
tempt to maintain that pace, and this is done 
at a fraction of the cost of human labor! Pro¬ 
gress ! 

But instead of adhering to an outmoded 


Photo Cell Gives a BRAIN to Machines 
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a^ay Top picture shows how photo-electric cell inspects yeast cakes for 
proper wrapping; middle photo, photo cell inspecting paper being 
manufactured; lower picture, photo cell apparatus which turns on lights when dusk falls. 
























currency based on human labor involved in the 
output of gold, the Technocrats would have 
us use a medium of exchange based upon the 
energy output of men controlling machines. 
Perhaps they are right. 

Certainly it is fearful to realize that electric¬ 
ity—a^iant of fifty years growth—coddled 
and understood and educated until it ap¬ 
proaches the human body in its adaptability to 
work at various tasks, literally with tireless 
muscles and limitless power, has at last been 
given a brain so sensitive it can tell the differ¬ 
ence between the weight of a fleck of dust or a 
ten-ton airplane. It can weigh, measure, select 
and divide. Electricity has been reborn through 
the introduction of the photo-electric cell, and 
this within the past three years. 

Already mail is being sorted in Cleveland 
post offices without the aid of the human mind. 

Cold storage plants are rejecting old and 
stale eggs before committing these farm prod¬ 
ucts to the cold vaults. 

Ships are being steered by the photo-electric 
cell. 

Trains arc being despatched, positively and 
without possibility of error. 

City lights ar.e turned on when the sun gets 
so low that it is necessary. No time clock ar¬ 
rangement. this. One day it may be 7 p. m. 
Next day there may be clouds and smoke or 
fog. The photo-electric cell turns on the city 
lights automatically when darkness comes on. 

Elevators are being run without human 
guidance, and are automatically leveled off by 
the photo cell mechanism. Just punch a but¬ 
ton—the photo cell does the rest. 

Everywhere the machine is intruding it¬ 
self—the pace has been greater the last three 
years than in the preceding twenty years. We 
used to consider the technical progress of .the 
opening two decades of the Twentieth Century 
with awe. Miraculous! Just think of what 
machines were doing! And yet since the de¬ 
pression and the perfection and release of that 
one little item—the photo-electric cell—all of 
the machinery of the past twenty years has 
been given a brain to make it self-operating, 
not only starting itself but shutting itself off 
when there was no more work, or when things 
were going wrong. 

Behind all this change is the little machine 
which looks like a bottle, fragile as a light 
globe, but which has the power to automatical¬ 
ly control everything from human speech to 
the titanic coursing of a mammoth steamship. 


Desperate Plight of Unemployed 

N O matter how much we argue Technoc¬ 
racy pro and con the fact remains that 
millions are out of work and must be taken 
care of if.we are to avert chaos. 

Always the Technocrat falls back on this 
argument: “Here are millions out of work 
and their number increasing day by day—if 
nothing is done about it what will happen when 
there are more men out of work than we can 
afford to support?” 

Technocrats are not claiming a panacea but 
as.sert that their idea at least would solve un¬ 
employment. 

Riots and demonstrations of the unemploy¬ 
ed are taking place in every large city of the 
country. In Washington last year we had the 
Bonus army seeking aid for unemployed vet¬ 
erans and the whole country was amazed at the 
extent of their suffering. It required the uni¬ 
formed forces of the government to evict the 
Bonus army amid scenes of violence and blood¬ 
shed. 

In Detroit, the world center of the automo¬ 
bile industry, four men were killed and fifty 
wounded in the spring of 1932, when the worst 
riot of the depression occurred. Thousands of 
men staged a demonstration at the River 
Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Company. 

The situation in Chicago is particularly des¬ 
perate, where the city has been ravaged by or¬ 
ganized crime and the corruption in politics 
for years and the overproduction of goods has 
brought the city’s industries almost to a stand¬ 
still. Bank failures occurred left and right with 
one structure after another going down like 
rows of card houses. 

Thousands upon thousands of families, up¬ 
on losing their jobs, threw their belongings 
into their cars and headed for California, with 
the result that Los Angeles is one of the cen¬ 
ters of unemployment. 

The picture is indeed dismal but is not with¬ 
out hope. 

Economists point out that the last six 
months of 1932 showed very little further de¬ 
cline, with business scraping bottom but going 
no lower, and if previous depressions are any 
criterion, the year 1933 should see the end of 
this one. 

If we learn a lesson from Technocrats it will 
be this: America must devise some way of 
preventing further unemployment and find a 
way to level off the ups and downs of industry 
which bring suffering and want to the com¬ 
mon people. 



HOW MACHINES BREED INDUSTRIAL WAR 


The Machine—Mechanical shovel in use in mine; The War—National Guard protecting Illinois mine from attacks of unem¬ 
ployed miners. Men will always fight for the right to earn a living for their families; Technocracy would simplify the job. 












Chapter V 


Technocracy’s Effect On 
Society 


I N propounding the value of a government 
under Technocracy, we are brought face to 
face with the question: “How would it 
affect our personal affairs?” 

After all, we are chiefly interested in the per¬ 
sonal advantages that would arise in a new 
social system. Leaving to scientists the solu¬ 
tion of economic problems such as the intro¬ 
duction of the new system of energy certifi¬ 
cates in place of money and the new division of 
labor and wealth, let us consider the human 
equation. 

What, for instance, would the effect of 
Technocracy be upon marriage? How can an 
individual be . rewarded for superior ability? 
Would servants be replaced by machines? 
What would be woman’s place in Technoc¬ 
racy? 

All these are questions that have not yet 
been answered by Technocrats, although we 
are given to understand that the Technocrats 
are preparing an answer. 

For one thing, it is easy to say that a more 
accurate division of wealth, giving everyone a 
fair and equal chance to earn a living, would 
have the effect of lifting the present wide¬ 
spread economic ban on marriage. 

It is well known that one of the great moral 
problems of the day centers about the inability 
of the young man and woman to adjust their 
physical urge to marry with the lack of eco¬ 
nomic opportunity. 

With every young man given his share of 
work to do and his share of the world’s goods, 
we would remove with one sweep the present 
obstacles which keep him from marriage long 
after he is ready for it. 

Trial marriages, companionate marriages 
and other makeshift arrangements which have 
been suggested because young people have not 
the money to get married, would not be neces¬ 
sary. Those who are trying to find a way out 
of the wilderness, believing that the morals of 
our young people are greatly endangered be¬ 
cause illicit relationships are taking the place 


of legal marriages, would find the problem 
solved by Technocracy. 

Woman’s Place in Technocracy 

O N the other hand, maybe women will not 
care to give up their independence and 
assume the responsibilities of family life if 
under Technocracy everyone is assured of a 
luxurious living scale. 

In answer to that we can take into account 
human nature which, in spite of Technocracy 
or despite the lack of it, still urges young men 
and women to marry. Xo new system can 
abolish love! 

Critics of the idea of Technocracy foresee 
race suicide if all classes of people are raised 
to a high standard of living and education. It 
is well known that birth rates have declined 
alarmingly in the last fifty years and that the 
educated classes are restricting their offspring. 
Raising standards of all classes may have an 
important bearing on the birth rate. 

Possibly scientists working out these phases 
of Technocracy would offer a premium for 
families, just as Italy is doing now. 

Housewives, naturally interested in the 
problem of domestic help, would view with 
great alarm any plan which would deprive 
them of servants. Here we can imagine how 
the Technocralogical sy.stem would be applied 
to grade and classify all human beings so that 
some would be factory workers, some domes¬ 
tic workers, some secretaries and .so on. Prob¬ 
ably the eventual plan would call for commu¬ 
nity kitchens and neighborhood nurses. In 
some communities, a central cooking and heat¬ 
ing plant has been worked out with great suc¬ 
cess. Food is cooked and transported to the 
house where it is served and underground pipes 
carry heat to the radiators, while student, 
nurses take care of the children during the 
hours when the mother desires recreation. It 
is not hard to visualize a future in which liv- 


what is a JolW What is an ei^? 
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In the phrase “Life, Liberty, and 


the Pursuit of Happiness” the 

framers of the U. S. Constitu- 
tion summed up what exper¬ 
ience had proved a government 
should guarantee its citizens. 



To promote Life, Liberty, and the Pur¬ 
suit of Happiness, they invented a medi¬ 
um of exchange taking as its standard the 
fixed amount of labor needed to produce 
gold from the earth, assuming that the 
existing gold supply was a result of this 
labor unit and that the supply would not 
change much. 



Here’s the 
prospector 
and his burro—the 
original gold-pro¬ 
ducing labor unit 


The prospector knew how much effort was needed 
to pan a certain number of grains of gold (called a 
dollar). The farmer knew how much wheat he 
would exchange for those grains of gold, which he 
could use to trade with the merchant, who bought 
from the manufacturer who borrowed from the 
banker, and so on. Thus values were set until the 
average person lost sight of what a dollar really is. 
With the advent of machines 



Machines have produced out of economic adjustment with 
our supposed fundamental values. Even the machine at the 
right, a gold dredge, has supplanted the gold-panning pros¬ 
pector until the original gold-producing unit has changed from a 
man into a machine. Technocrats believe the machine has counter¬ 
feited wealth in thousands of subtle forms until the real is indis¬ 
tinguishable from the spurious. Technocrats want a dollar measured in “erg 
tokens” (based on energy output of machines) which is in effect a sort of tax 
levied on machines to enable man to live in comparative leisure. 


an er^ is a tmit of work that— 

i erg = 1/981 of a gram weight moved 1 centimeter. 

1 erg = 10,000,000 Joules — 1 Joule = 1 watt per sec. 

746 watts = 1 horsepower = 33,000 lbs. moved 1 ft. in 1 min. 


can he applied to machines as wdlas men 


An erg is the techmeal name for the lowest imit of energy output. As shown in this drawing. Technocrats would substitute 
this energy valuation for the gold basis which backs our present dollar. An “energy dollar” or “erg token” would have to be 
spent at once, could not be sav^. It’s the standard on which the dollar is based that counts, not terminology used to describe it. 

















ing arrangements are thus efficiently and eco¬ 
nomically worked out. 

Technocracy and Love 

S uppose a Technocratic state should be set 
up in this country and all the wealth shared 
equally, how could one man prove his ability? 

In debates on this subject, men have put 
forth the question: ‘‘If the wealth was equal¬ 
ly divided wouldn’t the unattractive man have 
difficulty in winning a mate?” 

It is not so difficult to answer that question 
if the good of society were considered, because 
marriages in which the sole attraction is su¬ 
perior wealth aren’t inclined to work out. It 
is doubtful if there is a real problem here since 
Technocrats, in the first place, would reward 
the man of outstanding ability and ambition 
and the system, as outlined at present, sets a 
minimum standard of living, but does not set 
a rigid limitation. The leeway between mini¬ 
mum and maximum might be considerable de¬ 
spite the fact that energy certificates cannot 
be hoarded. 

A greater emphasis would be placed upon 
the social worth of an individual and less upon 
financial wortlf so that those who contributed 
largely to the’ social and intellectual welfare 
of the communrty would be given greater rec¬ 
ognition. 

It also seems to be human nature that the 
homely man does not always have to be satis¬ 
fied with a homely woman and that personal 
pulchritude is not the deciding factor in love. 
Nor do all men desire the same woman. While 
there is competition for outstanding beauty, 
it does not necessarily follow that the hand¬ 
somest man will win her. 

Technocracy should not therefore be criti¬ 
cized from the point of view of romance, but 
on the other hand it offers an advantage in 
making marriage easier. 

An End to Crime 

T he effect of Technocralogical govern¬ 
ment upon crime has been briefly touched 
upon before and is worthy of further remark. 

One of the penalties of the present price sys¬ 
tem and economic arrangement is the increase 
of organized crime. .A.n astounding proportion 
of the population is engaged in making a living 
from thievery, extortion, kidnapping, .smug¬ 
gling, bootlegging and corruption in politics. 

Crime is very efficiently organized. Rank 
robbers operate extensively with operations 
planned on a huge .scale, an organization in¬ 


volving methods of getting, transporting and 
disposing of stolen bonds, and so on. 

It is well known that large scale operations of 
bootleggers are common, with crime monarchs 
set up like Capone and his assistants, who 
direct the transporting and selling of liquor, 
corrupt politicians, and work as an armed 
unit under a dictatorship of violence. 

What would happen to organized crime un¬ 
der Technocracy ? 

Under Technocracy, criminals would have 
few incentives to crime other than the natural 
outburst of violence which mankind is heir to. 

In the first place, should we reject the price 
system and substitute energy certificates, the 
criminal would be deprived of his most valued 
loot. Since certificates cannot be hoarded and 
would be non-transferable there would be no 
incentive to rob. We might find a crook point¬ 
ing a gun at a man to steal his available source 
of energy certificates, but if these certificates 
are made non-transferable, how can the bandit 
cash in on his crime? Furthermore, if the 
criminal-minded already had been supplied 
with an income ample for his needs, there 
would be no incentive to crime. Poverty is the 
inciting factor and poverty would be done 
away with. Of course, some men would have 
more than others due to their ability. Possi¬ 
bly their wives would have jewelry which 
others might covet. And we know that man¬ 
kind can never be cured entirely of occasional 
lapses into violence, particularly where sex 
jealousy and greed is concerned. 

Nonetheless, it seems possible that a greater 
share of crime would be eradicated. Fifty or 
one hundred years hence, if a scientific system 
should be set up, we might look in vain for 
such present day evils as kidnapping, prostitu¬ 
tion, and robbery. 

At this time we can only conjecture on the 
details of Technological state. How can a 
man’s worth in energy be measured? How 
can a man’s effort and initiative be judged? 
These are questions which will have to be an¬ 
swered satisfactorily or an individualistic na¬ 
tion will not be content. As time goes on, an¬ 
swers must be found. For instance, a highly 
trained surgeon would hardly be satisfied if 
he were given the same energy certificates as the 
coal heaver. So far. Technocrats have main¬ 
tained silence on this matter, but we assume 
that a scientific method is being worked out. 

Meanwhile, Technocrats continue their la¬ 
bors at Columbia University, supplied with 
housing by Nicholas Murray Butler because of 
the interest of Professor Walter Rauten- 
strauch, who is a member of the Technocrats. 



COLLAPSE of ECONOMIC Machine is World-Wide 


No nation has escaped the world-wide depression. Hunger kitchens in Austria, shelter houses in Japan, battle-scarred British 
Bobbies attacked by unemployed men they sought to evict, bread lines in Paris—these are but outward signs of the world¬ 
shaking shock the economic machine has suffered. History records other depressions, but none of such widespread effect. 


















chapter VI 

Critics of Technocracy 


S INCE Technocracy strikes at the capital¬ 
istic system in a way which has taken 
public interest by storm, it is to be ex¬ 
pected that the capitalistic system should make 
an effort to defend itself. 

Criticism number one: Technocracy is old 
stuff rehashed in new words. 

ft is to be conceded by any student of eco¬ 
nomics that Technocracy is not a new idea, 
and nowhere do Technocrats make such claims. 
Books have been published from time to time 
which go into many angles now covered by 
Technocrats. “The Iron Man in Industry,” 
a book by Arthur Pound, which was printed 
in 1922, put forth many of the arguments now 
expounded by Technocrats. “Paradox of Plen¬ 
ty” by Harper Leach, published last year, tells 
most of the sfory we are now hearing from the 
advocates of Technocracy and the same prin¬ 
ciples have been argued from Karl Marx on 
down. Mr. Pound writes in his book as fol¬ 
lows : 

“The war, with its insistent demand for 
f|uantity and its terrible drain upon labor 
power, immensely stimulated the development 
of the Iron Man (Machinery). Shifting the in¬ 
dustrial function from the man to the machine 
produced and is still producing corresponding 
shifts in other fields of action. The balance 
of economic power was disturbed with conse- 
(|uent notable reactions toward society, pre¬ 
cisely as the political structure of the globe 
shakes whenever the economic balance of pow¬ 
er is upset.” 

This shifting of man-power from one 
industry to another as man-power is dis¬ 
placed by machines must obviously reach 
the point where there are no more fields in 
which a man can turn to find a new outlet 
for his energy. 

If we have reached that period in our eco¬ 
nomic development, as Technocrats claim, then 
unemployment must necessarily increase in¬ 
stead of decrease until we find a few men man¬ 
ning machines and the vast majority vainly 
looking for work. 

Some critics of Technocracy ask another 
question: If machines put men out of work. 


who makes the machines that are responsible 
for unemployment? Technocrats reply that of 
course machines do not make themselves and 
that men must be employed to make the ma¬ 
chines in the first place, but after the machines 
are put into operation, they last long enough 
to thoroughly disrupt the present labor plan. 
It is also true that there are machines which 
make machines, which in turn make other ma¬ 
chines each unit in this chain thrusting more 
and more men out of work. 

Technological unemployment, which merely 
means unemployment due to replacing man 
power with machines and is a phrase which 
has been in use for a number of years, cannot 
be explained away. It is a fact. Even in a 
world inundated with machines there must be 
some men to run them but Technocrats insist 
that we can divide up the duties of pushing but¬ 
tons and give employment to every one. 

Last Links of a Vicious Circle 

D uring the development of the machine 
age, society was able to absorb most of 
the men thrown out of work by shuffling them 
into other lines of endeavor. 

Moving into some other work, these men 
would find employment for a time but then an¬ 
other machine would come along and again cut 
down the number of employed. 

These unemployed would have to go around 
and find some other job where machines to do 
the work had not yet been devised. 

The rug weaver thrown out of work by the 
invention of the loom, which does the work of 
fifty men, might find a job in a cigarette factory, 
feeding a cigarette machine. Then the ciga¬ 
rette machine is improved until it doubles, 
triples, and quadruples its output and again he 
is out of a job. 

Eventually other fields of endeavor are nar¬ 
rowed down to the point where they cannot 
absorb the man-power available. Technocrats 
say that this is the reason fourteen million are* 
jobless now and millions more will be out of 
work by the end of this year. We have reach¬ 
ed the last link in this vicious circle. ^ 


The Theater—Battle Front of TTECHNOLOGV 



Basic elements of a new television prin¬ 
ciple invented by C. Francis JenJeins, 
which makes it possible to project large- 
size television images on a screen, are 
shown in cut above. The moving scene 
is built up in the chemically coated plate 
by the brushes on the scanning disks. Be¬ 
low, O. Sanabria of Chicago with his 
televising apparatus which has succeeded 
in presenting pictures 10 feet square. 


Unemployed musicians, ousted by the talkies, stand as a favorite example of technological unemployment. But bigger develop¬ 
ments are in store for the theater, ranging from a device which accepts tokens in lieu of tickets, as shown in upper left corner, 
and so puts ticket printers out of work, to the imminent perfection of a television device which will project entertainment on 
your private screen at home and eliminate the theater. Stage hands, operators, entertainers find television threatening their jobs. 




















While America was a broad land of oppor¬ 
tunity, the problem was not acute but in the 
last fifty years this country has been turned 
from a wilderness into a high state of develop¬ 
ment. There are no more free farms to be had 
for homesteading. The rush into territories 
for farrms where farming was impossible sub¬ 
sided some years ago and the tide turned back 
into the cities. 

Critics of Technocracy declare that the de¬ 
pression itself is not due to this increase in 
production but rather to an extraordinary de¬ 
cline in production. This is hardly a satisfac¬ 
tory retort from the viewpoint of a Techno¬ 
crat. 

Way back in 1886 the United States Com¬ 
missioner of Labor said, “The rapid develop¬ 
ment of machinery has brought after what is 
commonly called 'over-production.’ ” Those 
who scoff at Technocracy quote the above 
statement as proof that we are not suffering 
from anything new and that fear of over-pro¬ 
duction has not been borne out. From time to 
time the cries (^f over-production have gone up 
and still we have managed to get along very 
well with our economic system. 

Technocrats reply to this philosophy by say¬ 
ing we should not be obliged to suffer through 
booms and depressions and that a scientifically 
organized economic system would do away 
with sharp rises and declines in business, which 
upset the country and cause untold suffering. 
Instead of business reports showing peaks and 
chasms, under Technocracy it is claimed we 
would have a fairly uniform line in which pro¬ 
duction was controlled to suit demand and pro¬ 
duction would be sufficient to fill all the needs 
of humanity. 

The movement is lauded in “X'anity Fair” 
which says, “Whether Technocracy is the final 
solution remains to be seen, hut it is certainly 
the most vital movement in the direction of 
economical rationalization which is being con¬ 
templated in any country. Compared to Tech¬ 
nocracy, Communism is a sentimental deifica¬ 
tion of the worker and Socialism is a romantic 
intellectual movement.” 

Time Magazine Asks “How”? 

I N '‘Time” Magazine Technocracy is criti¬ 
cized for failing to explain how the price 
system is to be removed and the system of 


energy certificates substituted. “Time” says: 
“How this transformation from dollar econ¬ 
omy to energy certificates is to come about, 
Howard Scott never explains — says he at 
times: 'Technocracy proposes no solution.’ 
At other times he silences questions with a 
pontifical belch.” 

Tn “The Business Week,” we find Technoc¬ 
racy severely criticized for the statement that 
we have reached the point where man can no 
longer shift into new lines of endeavor. The 
publication points out: 

'‘They say nothing about the constant de¬ 
mand for labor created by obsolescence of busi¬ 
ness methods, industrial processes, products, 
and equipment, under pressure of changing 
social standards of living, or the constant shift 
of workers from the mechanical industries to 
the service business — nothing except to con¬ 
demn it all as wasteful of natural resources. 

“They say nothing about the possibilities of 
raising standards of living and demand for in¬ 
dustrial products in undeveloped countries, 
except to dismiss it as impossible because there 
is not energy enough available — a strange 
thing for engineers and scientists to say when 
they know that any day may see new sources 
of energy opened to exploitation. 

“Finally, they say that whatever substitute 
is devised for the price-and-profit system, it 
must be one based upon scientific control, plan¬ 
ned on a national scale and operated by tech¬ 
nical experts. Human nature must have noth¬ 
ing to do with it; human desires, human be¬ 
havior must not be allowed to interfere. It is 
too complex, too delicate, too speedy to be 
bothered by mere human beings. The law of 
physics must be the sole and supreme law of 
the land. The system of government must be 
designed by scientists and engineers, and ad¬ 
ministered by a kind of Technocratic Com¬ 
mittee. 

“What they will do about politics, fashion, 
fun, and other persistent human dispositions 
and frailties remains to be seen. Probably just 
ignore them.” 

Tn every publication and newspaper, it would 
seem. Technocracy is coming in for praise or 
blame and what the future holds remains to be 
seen and how Technocracy will answer its 
critics remains to be disclosed. 


Chapter VII 


Where Are Our Jobs? 


L ast winter the jobless were estimated at 
10,000,000. This winter between four 
and five million more joined the ranks 
of the unemployed. 

What happened to their jobs? 

Technocrats place the blame on machinery. 
Others declare that unemployment is due to 
reactions of the World War and general eco¬ 
nomic conditions which will pass. 

The Cjuestion is—what actually has happen¬ 
ed to the jobs? 

Some .scientists claim that the machine age 
has reached its point of maximum efficiency 
already and that the law of diminishing re¬ 
turns will prevent conditions becoming worse. 

The law of diminishing returns has been 
studied by economists for many years and 
presents the theory that manufacturing enter¬ 
prises and mass production cannot go beyond 
a certain point of efficiency. Beyond that point 
production slacks and efficiency is slowed up. 

Dean Dexter S. Kimball, of Cornell, in a 
recent address before the American Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science declared 
tliat our modern industrial system is all right 
as it is but that it needs a “few tonic prescrip¬ 
tions.” He believes in shortening the working 
week and in fostering new inventions which 
will absorb surplus labor, as the radio and auto¬ 
mobile did, and that speculation be divorced 
from manufacturing. 

Suppose, for example, that science discovers 
a bridge over the present barrier toward pro¬ 
gress in finding a substitute for the present day 
airplane. As we all know, the airplane today 
has been a tremendous improvement over the 
early models and yet, in the final analysis, de¬ 
pends upon a gasoline engine to keep it aloft. 

Engineers have been seeking a method of 
supplying energy to an airplane which will not 
involve so much weight and so much fuel as is 
recjuired with a gasoline engine. 

Airplanes using Diesel engines which burn 
crude oil have been successfully tried out but, 
here again, a mass of machinery must be sup¬ 
ported in the air. The use of electricity for 
power does not prove feasible because there is 


no efficient way of supplying current to the air¬ 
plane when it is in flight. 

Suppose that a method of projecting energy 
by means of rays could be found—the airplane 
could then be supported in flight with nothing 
but a converter to supply power to the pro¬ 
peller. Means of supplying a fool-proof air¬ 
plane. which will have a thoroughly depend¬ 
able power supply, light in weight and eco¬ 
nomical in operation may be found to revo¬ 
lutionize flying. Tremendous impetus would 
be given to aviation and men crowded out of 
other work could enter a new industry. 

This is one reason why economists hold out 
no hope for the future without Technocracy, 
declaring that from time to time new inven¬ 
tions will come to our assistance. They point 
to the radio, the airplane, the movies and other 
inventions as an example of how industry keeps 
pace with the machine age by providing new 
jobs. 

Technocrats challenge this^ statement, as¬ 
serting that we are leaving too much to chance 
and that the only sure way to provide jobs for 
men displaced by machines is to divide up the 
work. How do we know something will turn 
up to occupy the jobless? 

Those who criticize Technocracy’s statistics 
on the downward trend of employment from 
1919 to 1933 declare that 1919 was an unnat¬ 
ural year due to the great World War and its 
attendant effect upon industries. 

In 1914 the United States census shows 
80.4 workers per thousand. In 1929 the num¬ 
ber of employed per thousand was 83.9. 

If the years 1914 to 1929 are used as exam¬ 
ples of the trend of employment then it would 
appear that Technocrats are wrong in stating 
that employment is generally falling off year 
by year. 

On the other hand, statistics do not present 
a reliable picture at all times because the effect 
of the World War might be felt from 1914 to 
1919 just as strongly as it was felt in the year 
1919. Certainly America was stimulated above 
normal during those years when foreign na¬ 
tions called strenuously tor more and more 
production. 


Chapter VIII 


Technocracy As a 
Government 


A GOVERNMENT of engineers is the 
phrase popularly applied to Technoc¬ 
racy. 

To many, such a government by scientists 
fails to appeal. The human emotions and val¬ 
ues of life are apt to be divorced from a system 
based on science, and we all fear the picture 
of a robot army directed by cold, impassionate 
technicians. Howard Scott, the prophet of 
Technocracy, explains the origin of the work 
in a manner that leaves us in little doubt as to 
the type of government it would involve. 

“Technocracy will take its historic place on 
the list following Democracy, Monarchy, 
.\utocracy, and the like,” Scott asserts. 

This .sounds very much like “a soviet of 
technicians.” declares Charles E. Merriam, 
professor of political science at the University 
of Chicago. 

“They speak of Technocracy as a supplant- 
er of Democracy." Professor Merriam said in 
a recent interview. “Democracy means gov¬ 
ernment by a demo, or people, as Autocracy 
means rule by an Autocrat. Technocracy 
would mean rule by Technicians, it seems fair 
to assume, although they afe vague in their 
definitions.” 

Government under the rule of Technicians 
or Technocrats is difficult to visualize because 
w« have little to go on except the Russian ex¬ 
periments. Communism comes close to being 
a government of Technicians, but Communism 
is abhorrent to the Technocrat, just as it is to 
the Capitalist, because Communism retains the 
features which Technocracy would ' discard. 
Technocracy, for instance, has no use for the 
price system and would not limit individual 
earnings or wealth to a scale so low as the one 
found in Russia. 

However, we have the picture of a group of 
technical experts directing the activities of a 
combined political and economic government. 
The question naturally rises who is going to 
select the group of Technocrats who would 
rule ? 


Certainly a group of Technocrats could not 
be selected by ordinary methods such as a 
popular election. Technocracy is indeed a far 
cry from the politician form of government 
but it is hard to find anyone who is at present 
unemployed voicing much enthusiasm for pres¬ 
ent political methods and present politicians. 
The man in the street is very apt to say, when 
he casts a vote, that he is forced to choose be¬ 
tween the lesser of two evils rather than have a 
chance to cast a vote for an ideal system and 
an ideal man. 

Technocrats admit that the problem of per¬ 
sonnel is the most acute and so far have not 
suggested a means for selecting a personnel. 
It might mean a dictatorship of technical wiz¬ 
ards or it might mean a decentralized govern¬ 
ment of scientists. Future revelations of the 
Technocrats may clear up this question. 

A Rule of Scientists 

AT all events, there would have to be a group 
jL \ of men in control who, by means of 
statistics and graphs and all the intricate par¬ 
aphernalia of science, would determine who 
was to work, and for how long, and for how 
much (measured in energy certificates), and 
this would be a colossal job. 

Nothing is impossible, and even under our 
present cumbersome political system we can 
elect a president and count the votes in a day’s 
time. The present system is certainly compli¬ 
cated considering the requirements of registra¬ 
tion, etc., but Technocracy would call for an 
even more involved method of computing ener¬ 
gy valuation of a.n individual and his rank in 
society as a unit in Technocracy. 

Technocrats argue that at least we would 
be no worse off so far as complication of sys¬ 
tems is concerned inasmuch as now we are sup¬ 
porting one person out of ten in a government, • 
State, or municipal job. 

Statistics show that every working man to¬ 
day devotes time amounting to a day and a 


These Machines Spell “NO WORK” 



To MILLIONS of MEN 


Engineering brains which designed this ma¬ 
chine which solves complicated mathematical 
problems are themselves likely to be thrown 
out of work by it when it takes over their jobs. 


Three-color printing plates, which take 36 
hours to produce by man-power, are turned 
out in 30 minutes by this electric machine. 


Ships without cap¬ 
tains! This mechani¬ 
cal navigator calcu¬ 
lates a ship’s 
position at sea. 


No more office secretaries? This device an¬ 
swers the telephone for you when you are 
out and announces the hour of your return. 


Tractor-drawn combines which cut wheat, thresh it, and sack it for delive^ have consigned a host of millions of “hired hands” 
to oblivion. In other days a man could always earn his primary necessities of food, shelter and clothing by the sweat of his 
brow during harvest time. The farmer who still depends on man-power must sell his crop in competition with low-cost machines. 















half in each week to earn the money for his 
taxes. 

At that rate, we work all Friday and part of 
Saturday to support our government, both 
State and Federal. 

Technocracy would remove the necessity for 
so much taxation and place persons now de¬ 
voted to politics in productive lines of en¬ 
deavor. 

The human problem in Technocracy will 
doubtless come in for the most criticism when 
a plan is finally presented in more detail. 

Professor Merriam says, “One of the great¬ 
est obstacles in the adoption of efficiency, so- 
called in recent times, has been the failure to 
recognize fully the human element. It must 
be said in justice that this is not wholly the 
fault of the Technologists but all those adopt¬ 
ing the new machines.” 

He points out that one of our great prob¬ 
lems of government is the adaptation of Tech¬ 
nocracy to human relations. “It is quite clear 
that government has not kept pace with the 
advance of science and that there is vast room 
for improvement,” Professor Merriam de¬ 
clares. “Any new system must fit into exist¬ 
ing systems of values and motions, ideals and 
sentiments that have grown up under the old 
systems.” 

Howard Scott denies that Technocracy in¬ 
volves dictatorship of Technicians, saying that 
it means government by science or social con¬ 
trol through the power of technique. The.se 
words do not clear up the controversy since it 
is self-evident that Technocracy involves tech¬ 
nical rule and only a Technocrat would be 
competent to supply such rule. 

Better Days Ahead 

T he Technocrats firmly believe that a new 
era of prosperity and plenty is in view. 
By adopting all the resources of machinery 
instead of fearing machinery and the conse¬ 
quences of technological unemployment, we 
should look forward to an age of unprecedent¬ 
ed leisure and abundance for everyone. 

“Technocracy points out that this continent 
has no cause for gloom,” declares Howard 
Scott, “or fear of chaos, but that we must face 
the inconvenience of change—that this conti¬ 
nent today stands on the threshold of a new 
era of well-being, that is to say, a more efficient 
conversion of available energy, and an increase 
in total energy converted, which makes possi¬ 
ble an increa.sed standard of living. The high 
road to this new era can be one of orderly pro¬ 
gression under Technological control.” 


Writing in the Chicago Daily Tribune, 
Arthur Evans upholds the capitalistic system 
and quotes Professor William F. .Ogburn of 
the University of Chicago as saying: 

“I see no such collapse of the capitalistic sys¬ 
tem as they (Technocrats) set forth. It has 
displayed weaknesses, particularly the flow of 
money and credit is a present weak spot in the 
economic organization—it was thrown out of 
gear by the war. Then, also, the flow of ca¬ 
pacity to purchase should keep pace with the 
capacity to produce. These are two present 
weak spots. But the economic organization is 
a fairly tough one, and there is no reason to 
fear collapse. 

“Mechanical inventions move forward faster 
than social inventions and the only thing is to 
step up social inventions to bring about ad¬ 
justments.” 

To the observer this does not appear to de¬ 
nounce the theory of Technocracy but rather 
indicates that there is a need for some new ad¬ 
justment and that the economist recognizes 
such a need. 

E. H. H. Holman, St. Paul economist, de¬ 
clares, “I personally believe that the best sys¬ 
tem for establishing prices would be one based 
on labor hours. By that I mean the actual 
amount of time required to produce a com¬ 
modity.” 

Mr. Holman’s suggestion can be seen to have 
points in common with the energy valuation 
suggested by Howard Scott. 

At all events, the purpose of Technocracy at 
this time appears to be to sound an optimistic 
note for the future provided steps are taken to 
work out a gradual substitution for the pres¬ 
ent economic system. 

The picture painted by Technocrats, show¬ 
ing the Technocracy of the future, is indeed 
rosy. Whether Technocracy is adopted or not, 
it is apparent that the time will eventually ar¬ 
rive when all physical wants of a population 
are supplied on standards of living never be¬ 
fore approached in any civilized country. 

Our government income taxes which impose 
colossal collections from million dollar incomes 
indicates how far we have progressed in the 
present order of things towards the restriction 
of concentrated wealth. 

We are working towards shorter hours of 
labor and corresponding increase in leisure 
with each decade finding great advances made 
in this direction. Technocracy is not intended, 
as a sudden abrupt overthrowing of existing 
order but is rather projected as a means of 
gradually supplanting outworn systems. 


Battling the Specter of No Work, No Food, No Money 



Tlie XI arch on w ashingtc 


Tear gas was used to break up the riot at McKeesport. Pa., shown 
above, when police were called to disperse a mob of unemployed 
whose threats of direct action, involving a march on the council hall, 
made their activities a dangerous threat to the peace of the commu¬ 
nity. On a larger or smaller scale, such scenes have been duplicated 
in practically every large industrial community of the country. 


Marching as to war—soldiers of the army using tear gas to disperse members of the Bonus army which flocked to the capital 
demanding immediate cash payment of the World War Bonus to save themselves and their families from imminent starvation. 
At right, part of the army of 10,000 jobless men from Pennsylvania who marched on Washington, led by Rev. James B. Cox. 




















CAN TECHNOCRACY PREVENT THIS? 
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